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314 THE MONIST. 

sages has become dimmed and blurred to our later vision; in others doubts 
have been dispelled and difficulties overcome. Therefore it is that I have 
striven in this system of Monism to build upon the foundation of Knowledge 
common to all the greatest philosophies. When all demonstrable errors have 
been eliminated, and the comparison has been accomplished, I claim that some- 
thing remains to be distilled from every philosophy and every religion." 

Mr. Worsley is not hostile to the views which he has left behind. He 
recognizes them as errors. He gives up the Christian idea of a personal God 
and a heaven beyond the clouds, and accepts in its place a supreme spirit and 
a beyond of preeminently Vedantic conceptions. He says : 

"We must not forget that when, in the search for Truth, we leave behind the 
World of alleged facts, we leave also a vast array of necessary and unneces- 
sary attendant Errors. For our senses, as in a mist, darkly, give us at best 
but transitory and faulty impressions within the field of subjectivity. But the 
Mind may see, by the light of Pure Reason, beyond this veil of the Material, 
into a great Beyond where Object and Subject cease to mirage each other in 
distorted duality, and become simply a phase, an idea." 

How constructive his imitations are appears from the following passage : 

"To Monists there can clearly be no such active personal God as is wor- 
shiped by believers in revelation ; no Good or Bad, nothing either praiseworthy 
or blameworthy in any transcendent sense; for there can be no absolute sanc- 
tion for relative perceptions. But on the other hand Monists admit the possi- 
bility of all moral and of many religious concepts as being beneficial, necessary, 
and even relatively true. Their philosophy does not close the door against 
any devout person, but rather calls upon him to clearly realize that we can 
have no absolute sanction for any action whatever, and that the values of 
all moral teachings must be gauged, not by any absolute standard, but rather 
by their effects upon humanity. To this extent actions may be good or bad, 
praiseworthy or blameworthy, and the Gods of Religion or the Isvaras of 
Philosophy are good too, if, by any such process of imagery, benefits result. 
Hence those who have so read this book as to deem Monism a destructive, 
rather than a constructive, philosophy, have misconceived the plan of my 
work." 



Die Weltanschauung Spinoza's. Von Dr. Phil. Alfred Wenzel. Leipsic: 
Engelmann, 1907. Pp. 478. 
In his preface Dr. Wenzel explains that it is quite an accident that he 
became enough interested in Spinoza to undertake an extensive investigation 
into his world-conception. It was at the time of a severe illness that he re- 
newed his acquaintance with Spinoza's writings, and he says that the old 
charm worked anew, and he soon realized that in the extant works of this 
great man and thinker there lay an inexhaustible balm of blessings and comfort 
for the soul of the matured man of to-day. In his convalescence he undertook 
a further study of Spinozist writers and critics, and was astonished to find 
that he stood practically alone in his conception of Spinoza's system, and that 
in spite of a large amount of literature that had been written on the subject, 
the views of the later authors often differed very widely on the most important 
questions of Spinoza's teachings. He found himself almost completely in 
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sympathy with Friedrichs's Der Substanzbe griff Spinozas (Greifswald, 1896), 
but for this very reason it seemed the more remarkable that this writing 
which to him stood out as a landmark among many others should apparently 
have received only a slight consideration from the public. Greatly to his 
regret he learned that the author has never finished many of his Spinoza stud- 
ies to which he refers in his one publication, and so they have never become 
accessible to the public. If he had completed his work on the lines in which 
he began, Dr. Wenzel would have considered a comprehensive work by himself 
as superfluous, but it is just because of this lack that he has undertaken the 
work, of which the first volume lies before us. 

A comprehensive work on the world-conception of Spinoza which does 
not start out with his substance and attribute theories, is indeed a rarity in 
Spinoza literature, but Dr. Wenzel accounts for this omission by referring the 
reader who wishes to confine his interest to these subjects, to the above- 
mentioned book of Friedrichs, which practically gives the author's own views. 
His reference to these important phases of Spinoza's philosophy he has pre- 
ferred to give in close connection with his exposition of Spinoza's epistemol- 
ogy and ontology, so that the important subject of Spinoza's God-conception 
might be the central point of the entire study around which the other theories 
group themselves in their proper relations. 

After an introduction dealing with Spinoza's historical position and sig- 
nificance for the philosophy of to-day, Dr. Wenzel treats in Part II of Spi- 
noza's conception of God and human knowledge; while Part III discusses 
his God-conception with relation to the nature of things. In his effort to 
give a name to the philosophy of Spinoza, Dr. Wenzel would call it a "natural- 
istic, panlogistic pantheism." He says : "Spinoza's system is pantheistic, be- 
cause God, that is to say the world-ground or substance, must be thought of 
as immanent in the world of experience. It is naturalistic because this world 
of experience is enacted in individual instances in the form of a mechanical 
causality of nature, which is just as determinative for immaterial as for 
material events. It must be called panlogistic in so far as the whole world 
of experience must be considered with relation to its connection with and its 
unity in God, as the expression of an eternal power and law of intelligence 
which is identical with the absolute activity of God." There is no indication 
in this first volume as to what the second will contain. 



Aspects of Kinetic Evolution. By O. F. Cook. In Proceedings of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences. Vol. VIII, pp. 197-403. Washing- 
ton, 1907. 

O. F. Cook, of the Agricultural Department of Washington, publishes 
in the Proceedings of the Washington Academy of Sciences, an essay entitled 
"Aspects of Kinetic Evolution," in which he proposes some new views on the 
evolution theory. He presents some new aspects along the lines of modern 
research which are to some extent akin to the investigations of Professor de 
Vries and other naturalists. The opening sentences of his first chapter char- 
acterize his idea of the kinetic theory as follows: 

"The kinetic theory of evolution finds in the facts of organic development 
indications that the characters of species change spontaneously, or without en- 



